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regarding the unanswered letters for the last six
months.'
My brother went on to tell me that had Mr. Colvin
been in his usual health, the despatch would not have
done more than temporarily annoy him. As it was,
it had thrown him into a state of extreme agitation. He
insisted that the report should be prepared at once.
With much trouble my brother convinced him that this
was impossible. The records were burnt, the informa-
tion that they had contained could not now be pro-
cured.
Persuaded of this, Mr. Colvin commenced to dictate
an explanation; he possessed, ordinarily, a remarkable
facility for official composition, but the faculty had now
deserted him. After a few sentences he became confused,
hesitated, then broke down altogether. There followed
a sad scene, the sense of injustice, the knowledge of his
own powers, the consciousness of his inability now to use
them. At length he became calm, and permitted my
brother to draft for him a short letter, stating the im-
possibility of submitting the report or of filling up the
form.
Having begun to talk, my brother continued; it
seemed a relief to him to disburden his mind of some of
its anxieties. He spoke of the extreme peril of our
situation, of the great danger we ran of being besieged.
' And if we are,' he said, * it will be God's mercy if we
do not share the fate of Gawnpore; and what manner of
men must they be in Calcutta,' he added, 'who, at a
time like this, when they ought to be straining every
nerve to save the Empire, are thinking only of un-
answered letters ?' I do not pretend to give my brother's
exact words, only their purport, as after these long years
I recall them.